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ABSTR^ICT 

This report summarizes a- pre ject, designee tc develop 
vofcational educational programs and services fcr edccationally 
disadvantaqed'^nd physically handicapped students at iresDC City 
Colleger California. The introduction provides an cvervie% of the two 
phased of the proiectr phase 1^ a needs asse&ssept; and phase ii^ 
curfcicalu? development and coordination of services for five 
VDcati^al proqraias (automotive n^chanics^ electronics^ licensed 
vocational najr^ing^ registered nursing^ and office occupations). The 
second sect^^on presents two ^sets of materials: (1) a Bi35ion profile 
(flow chat t) of the niaior fii^nctib^s^ proposed tc be performed duiring 
phase ri; (2) and the chronicle (specific steps) arid sumiary o£ the 
funct^ions actually performed during , pha\se II. It also provides a 
tim^-lin'e schedule shoving the time that was required to complete 
each- function. The thir^ section identifies! prcklems encountered 
durin^g orolect implementaticnr how they were sclved, afid 
recomaendations for. avoiding similar problems in future 
implementations. , The final section certains an article titled ^ 
**Tovartis Educational Pesponsiveness to Society* s Heeds: i Tentative 
ModeL Achieving the Independent survival Point**. This article 
d^scribeg a utility model based upon three possible referents for 
defining educational needs. (Reports on the needs assessient^ 
.curriculum analysis^ guidance progratts^ and program Banageient^ 
^eguritVr Planning^ and evaluation are presented in documents CE 019 
815*825.) (OH) , ^ ■ 
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PROJECT: ^ 

MQBIUlY 



4 ■ INTROOUCTIQN 

. : ' ' Researcb and Design Project 

" ' / ■ ' ' ■ * 1 • ' - ' ' • ' 

' / . ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' . ' . ' 

The Research and Design Project for Disadvantaged and/or Handicapped Students- 
^egan in 1973^ It was undertaken for the purpose of developing vocational 
' education' programs and»services on the Fresno City College campus that would 

help bring educationally disadvantaged and physically handicapped students Jto a / 

competitive level with the^generSl student population. It is expected to continue 

until 1980 Jr 1981. / " 



The 6veral 
prehensive 



project Cjonsi5tsvof four phases. Pha^e I (1974776) involved a com- 
need assessment of select disadvantaged and handicapped students. 



Phrase II .{n976-78) involved curriculum development, the coordination of services, 
arui the development of student and pro^Vam audit systemsr* All of the elernents , 
deve1oped| in *Phase II were directed at reconciling the needs identified in 
Phase I, \i Phase III (1578-80) will be ^the implementation of the changes developed^ 
in Phase II. Phase IV (]981) will evaluate how well the ovserall project objectives 
h^v'e been achieved. ' 



The purpose of the Phase I 



^ne^ 



assessrnent was to determine the unique ne^ds 



and problems djs;advantaged and/or physical.ly handicapped students fjave relative 
to successfully cbmpTeting vo'cWional education programs, A team of consultants, 
representatives of disadvantaged and handicapped groups^ educators, psycho liogists, 
students, and-community leaders wor^ked to identify these needs. They gathered the 



-1- 



required data using standardized academic and,psycholoqical tests> existing 
.district studies and personal interviews; They were tryfhg to identify any 
gaps-which^existed between "what is" concerning these stude'rj^s vs* "what 
should be*' if tfiey are to succeed in the college's vocational education programs. 
All Identified.needs were theh prioritized by individual tsm members. This 
^information was combined with the results of research done by the consultants 

* - 1 ' b " 

to form a set of objectives which, when met> would remoye i:he identified need's*^ 

I' * ■ ' " " 

Th'e desired outcome of .the overaU project was^to close the gaps which exist 

between ^the disadvantaged and/or handicapped students and the average ^student 

■ f*- \ 

at Fresno City College, in each priority area of need. The project was further 
designed to enable these students to enter soc^iety and mafntain themselves at 
thefir "individual survival point;" i,e*> that point where their production of 
resources Is at least equaM to fheir consunption* The detailed summary of the 
implementation of and results from Phase I can be found in*the section of this 
-box/.marked "Need Assessment:,". y • ' ' ' ' \ 

] ■ • . ■ ^ V 

Phase II of the .project had three major pa';ts; curriculum development, coor- 

dination of services^ and development of student and program aydit systems,* 

Teams of 'teachers^ counselors^ admiral strators> and consultants' determined the 

' , ■ 

mastery {skiUs/knowl^ages/attltudes) required for employment in each of five 
target vocational education programs.' tfrgy translated thesev programs into 
criterion referenced InstructiQnal courses which deflrta what the students nedd 
to know> what they rteed to do,. and what level of performance is necessary for 
Ttfiem to get aftd hold;^a job- The five programs under investigation included" 
/|utomotive Mechanics/ Electronics^ 11cens.ed Vocational Nursing/Registered 
Nui?sing> and Off ice Occupations* " ^ { . \ * 



Each team then closely analyzed all" required mastery (skills/knowledges/ 
attitudes) to identify where problems were being encountet^ed by the students 
and wHy tn€tse probVems were being encoantered. 



The teams* assessed each problem to answer two major questions: 1) what, * 
contrit)ution did^the student make to creating the problem? 2) what contribution ' 
did the methods or media of instruction make to creating the problem? 

Some major student contributions to the iJrob%ms identif ledMnclUded := 1) lack" 
of required basic skills, 2) inability to-Gope with the r^ading requirements, 
3) personality difficulties, 4) emotional troubles, S)' cultural differences,- 

6) Inability to transfer knowledge frOm lecture to actual application, and 

7) an inability to ^r^teMabnejy^erience to classroom theory. 
* ■ 

Some major" instrucivijon related contributionSrs^to' the identified problem areas 

included: 1) lea^ning steps that were too large for the students, 2} some 
* ■ . ■ ^ ? 

materials g$ed were beyond the abilities of the students, 3) methods of instruction 
dtdn't match*the learning styles of the^students , 4} students weren't^being 
given sufficient practical application of wh^t they were learning, 5) some 
required facilities or equipment were fimited, and 6), there was a high priority 
need to more effectively^ respond to the unique affective domain needs of studer^ts. 

Both studeftt and instruction related contributions to the- problems were then 
prioritized by^each team accbrding to how crucial they were in the total learning 
sequence, how, crucial they were to mastery of key co^icepts, and which should be 
addressed first, given limited resources. Program strategies a$ well as student 
servjc^$, were then developed to el imi'nate the Identified" problems. 
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Each of the five design teams .identified alternative instructional ^riiethods 
and media which could be used to match the learning style of the target learners 
and e'Fiminate'the mastery problem areas. These alternatives were then translated 
into specific recommendations for change in the instructional methods and media 
of the five target programs, 



Some cornnon j^ecommandations th^t came from al^l teams were; 1) the strengthening 
of remedial programs >n tfie b^sic skills ar^as, 2) the creation of or expanded 
use, of "hands-on** simulations or practice in the skills required of each 
program, 3) the creation of or acquisition of individual ized audio-visual sequences' 
that both relnforcfe the critical elements of mastery Wthe problem area and*, 
allow the student t$ review these points as frequently as^ required, ^nd 4) 
intensified attention by the coVlege to not only the academi'c but also the 



personal problem ar^as that contribute to student failure. ' ' * 

The specific recommendations of e^cti team and the detailed analysis that lead 
* to. these conclusions can be found in the section -of this box marked "Cijrriculum 
Analysis:" tfie mater^ials developed^bj each team have been separately bouhd, 
'Each booklet contains both an Identification of the s*teps taken by e^ch team 
and the products they produced by taking those steps^ ^ 

^ a ' ' ' 

In response to the recurrent neeJf for services to support; the affective or 
feeling side^of the student* an intensive counseling and guidance^ pro'gram^ 
called "The Extended Family" was^ devfeloped. The Exten<^ed Family was des-ifaned"* 
by people who have shared similar life experiences to those encountered bi\the , 
target students- ^ Further, tl^se people nave survived- the negatiWe asp^ects of 



that, life experience and succeeded in spUe of them. 



•V 
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The'Extended Family designers came from most ethnic groups and were either' 
educators, counselors^ students, or coiraijunity members. The Extended Family ^ 
*they developed is an^ innovative approach to helping the students help themselves 
to ^ichfieve tbeir occupational/educational objectives* The details of the 
Extended Family can be found in the section of this box marked "Counseling and \ 
Guidance." ^ * s 

■ \ 

The function of-program management- was approached with the same degree K rigoj: 
and thoroughness as was the process^of curriculum analysis., A systematic' process 
for P^lanning, Managing and Evaluating each program y^as applied throughout the 
project. t ■ 4 ' , . r 

• " •■' ^ ■ ■■ ' .' ■ ■ ■ 

This approach has been applied from- the very, beginning qf this prnject* Specific 
managemeiit implementation^plans were developed for the yeed Assessment (see^ pages ^ 
J-U of the ^oklet in the Need Assessment section of this box); for the, 
impjementation of Phase II (see pages lO&ll in this booklet) ; for the implementation 
of tiie Extended Family (see pages 45-68 in. the Counseling and Guidance section 
of this box); for assuring contirUiing compliance with' affirmative action and sex 
fairne^Megislation (see the Managemeht Plans section of this box;4nd, finallj^ 
for distnict-wide coordination of all vocational education progrtams lalsb in the 
Management Plans section of this box). overviev^^of the systematic planning; ^ 
management and evaluation process used can be found in the introductibn to the 



management plans inducted Tf\ the sl^tion of this^ox marked "Management -PlansV' 

Coordination of the progr^ams and Services, will be further facilitated bfy the ^ 
employment of computer programs that have been obtained for the Project, ^ A 
studfent identification 'system known as SAM' (Student Accountability Model) was 



obtaiited from Los Angeles City College and modified for the project*s use. SAM 



provides a means of identifying vocational education students by their majors 
^ through' the- utilization of computer services. -In addition, it. idenMf ies^ 
all disadvantaged an<rp?lysically handicapped students in all, programs. The 
SAM model also includes a long-range follow-up procedure to track students once 
they leave the college and evaluate the. degree to whiph the college prepared 
them for their occupations. TheVSAM. system has been in full ope^at^on since 
1974 and the results of the first major fol\ow-up survey are now being tabulated 
and evaluated* A detailed explanation of the SAM system can be found in the 
settion of this box marked -"Evaluation and Audit.*' 

In addition to SAM/ three other computer systems will be ePipToyed by this project* 
^ system to monitor the fiscal portion of the project was developed; a system 
to evaluate the degree to which the students, programs anq total project are 
achieving their outcomes hjas been designed, Cut fs yet to be programmed; and 
a system to determine the reading difficulty of instructional materials (STAR- 
Simple Test Approach for Readability) was acquired from General Moto?*s Corporation,** 
All! arg parts, "Of this project and each is presanted in detail in^the saction of 
this box nJarked "Evaluation and Audit/* ^ ' . ' 

r ■ ■ ) ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

. The combineflvmateria^s in this box repre&ent our bgst effort to develop a student 

support System that is responsive to the total student- It |has been des^ijgned 

' ^ . ' s ' ^ . 

to anticipate and provic)e each student with the highest probability of achieving 

his/her occupatfonal Objectives. , - . 

, la the remaiftipg pages of this booklet you will be provided with a chronicle 
and'SMf^ary of all of the steps we have taken to complete Phase II of our project, 
, '/"'^ ■ -6- ■ 



pages 9rT5. wfm will also be provided with a goal-free ev^]uat\on, pages 17-31, 
Which identifies the problems we encountered during implementation, how we 
solved them and oiir- recommendation, qn how to a^vo-id similajr problems "in future 
implementations- Finally, you will find an article, pages 33-38, describing 
the ejfternal refere'ht against which we des^igned our total project; i.e-, , 
giving students the skills, knowledges and attitudes neq^lred for them to 
successfully fenter ihe job marketplace and, as a minimum,'^ achieve their *\/* 
"independent survival point.'* r^-^. - 

We have attempted to sufficiently document our efforts to make their replication 
on other campuses feasible- Each of tl^? booklets included in this box is 
completely'self-coiritained. Each, should be able to be either individually \ 

implemented; implemented with selected. other parts of the project or im;Jleinented 

^' ' ' 

with ^11 other project parts. ■ ' . 

" , - , / ; 

'We hope that our*work will be of assistance to.those^seeking to achieve objectives 
similar to ours with disadvantaged and/or handicapped vocational education 
students. * - ' ^ 



Respectfully submitted, ^ ^ * 

THE fRESNCCITY COLLEQE RESEARCH AND DESISN PROJECL 




CHRONICLE A'NO SOMMARY OF PHASE II . ^ 

On the following pages you will be provided with tWo separate, yet closely, 
related documents* The first is the mission profile of the irtajor functions 
proposed iii^76 to be performed 'during Phase II* These functions, 2&.0 
through 38,0, were the basis-for our original proposal to the iy*S.6*E\ ?be - 
second set of materfals i% the chronicle and summary, of the functions actually 
performed cluring Phase II, 1976-78* ^ ^ 

The chroni<:le and sumnary details, in chronological order, the specific 
steps taken to achieve the orig^naV mission pro'file. It also provides a time* 
line schedule showing the time that was required to complete each function. ' 
THe4ime Tines presented reflect t^e actual time taken by all working 
committees. ^ Exact diatej of completion for specific steps vsiried somewhat 
from group to group; however, th^ same starting and completion dates wfere'' 
shared by all groups. - '\ ' . 

ft is hoped that this chronicle ^hd summary wilj hTTp d4icument the step* 
taken in Phase II of this/project; apd will assist othfer MnstUutions in 
rea*listieal1y projecting the time required to complete similar- effort's.* ^ 
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Figure 1 (continued) 
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CHRONICLE &i 3UMMARY OF PHASE II 
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Proposal to fund Phase II ^ 

beginning *July' 1, 1976; 

grant award received-^JIy^" 1976 

End of Phase I -^final report 



BEGINNING PHASE 11- 



4. 

i 

5.. 

6. 
7. 



Planning and Preparation -.all 
consultants, project direc^tor 
(7/1/76 - 10/23/76) i 

Notify faculty an^ secure par- 
ticipation (8/15/76 - 9/25/76) 

Develop Phase I'slide tape sh&w 
to Include Phase II and complet 
project brochure'(5/l/77 - 
10/31/77) ^ 

Conduct in-service training for 
administrative te^ms {1st 
session 8/25/76) 

Project breakfast with college ^ 
^resident & ^dignttarigs to ^ 
send off "project &* participtj&nts 
(9/30/76) ^ . 

Conduct in-service for faculty* 
design teams (1st session 9/30 
10/2/76) ^ ; 
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CHRONICLE & SUMMARY OF PHASE 11 
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Conduct 2nd session of in- 
service training for admin- 
istratftrs (10/26-27/76) ^ ■ 

Cohduct 2n^sessiort of. in- 
iemce* training for faculty 
meinbers (10/29-30/76) 

Project director and project 
consultants deHve. specif ic 
formative and, summative ob- 
jectives- for the implementation 
^f the project 



Rijioject director meets with all 
[>tfrtic.ipants to giye an ovfer- 
aiew of -the total project ^ 
(12/1/76) / 

Project consuliants meet with- 
Faculty members to orjfent them 
to scope of work (12/12- 14/76) 

acuity teams begin meeting 
to get organized (1/1-15/77) 

Final day of* in-service for 
faculty team members (1/26/77) 

Faculty teams work to complete 
step 1 Qf their work (1/14.- 
3/15/77); including: 

Define employment require 
ments (job descriptions) 
fr. Define Program Objectives 
c* Define Course Objectives 

Conduct in-service session for 
administrative team members, 
assess work to be done 
(2/18/77) 

project director makes pres- 
entation to San Joaquin Valley 
Community College Council ^or 
Occupational Ed, (2/20/77) 
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CHRONICLE SUMMARY; OF PHASE li 



Faculty teaifis. work t() complete 
step 2 of their work (3/15/77-- 
.7/15/77), including: • = 

a. Perform co'gnitiffe/affectTv^p 
, psyclyomotor analysis of 

nequired maste^ry for each 
course objective., ' 

b. Derive specific crUeria'of 
* mastery. - 
c: Cbnf irm/5ft)iSrQpriate? sequienc 

' of mastery us1n§ taxotiomi^ 

Conduct final in-serv.ice, \ 
session for a'dmtnistratdrs / 
(3/17/77) ^ . ■ ^ 

Project- director presents'^ptan 
to* assure sex fairness to 
California Vocational Ed- 
Advisorj^ Council (3/24/77)\ 

^Organizational and planning 
meeting between $11 consultants 
and^project director, I.e;,. 
current status, next 6 months 
(3/31/77-4/1/77) 

PvTOj^ct director makes pres- 
entation to California Comtnu- 
r^ity and'Junior College Asso- ^ 
ciatipn - Research aild 
Development Conference (4/29/7^) 

Project director makes pres- 
entations for Florida State ^ 
Department of Education - Voc- 
ational Education & ERIC Center 
Ohio Stjate University (6/14/77 
6/21/77) ■ ■ ' V 

PacliUy telams worlc to coniplete 
step 3 of their work (7/15/77- 
9/15/77); including: 

a/ Identify specific problem;. 
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CHROftlCLE & SUMMARY OF PHASE I 



Step 3 (continued) 

b. D^ine the specific causes 
of and contributions to the 

--problems . ^ , 

c. Prioritize problem Sreas^ . 
for: attention. ^ 

Fadjlty teams work to coliiplete 
step 4 of their work (9/15/77 
12/1/77), including; 

a., TransTating. each problem^ 
into a terminal performance 
objective, 
b/ Deriving criterion measures 
for eac^ objective. . 

c. ^ Ana^lyzing the ipastery 
requirements for each ob- 
jective. ^ ' / 

d. Identifying appropriate ^ 
methods aixl media to ach'ieve 
required mastery & eliminate 
problem, ^ 

Voject director makes pres- 
entation t<o Coiwnunity College 
(/ocatiopa^l Education Deans 
Cqnference' (10/15/77)^ 

Project director makes pres- 
entation to CaJifornia CommunU!^ 

Junior Co*llege Asspcia^tion 
Annual Conference I 
(11/6-B/77) - ^ . 

Faculty teams work to complete 
step' 5 of their work (12/1/77 * 
12/16/77), iticluding: 

a. sFormulating comprehensive 
recomcnendatlons which, if 
implemented, eliminate the 
identified problems 
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CHRONICLE &;SUMMARy OF PHASE II 



31. 

32. 

33, 
34- 
35* 
36. 



Extended Family cortnittee works 
to identify and eliminate \ 
affective domain problem areas 

(1/17/77 - mjm)^ 

Steps include: I. 
Define rationale. / ^ 

Define overall! objectives, 
c. Define sub-obj6(jtivey''f6r ' 

each overall objWtl^tfe*, 
|d. Define criteria pfi i^stery 

fpr^ all objectives* . 
e* Define characteristics of 
personnel to be involved* 
Develop a personal contract 
for Involved students* 
Develop specific structure 
for Extended Family, * 
Select specific' assessmeht 
instrOments to b^ used witb 
studetits \ 
). Oevelol specific imp-l^menta- 
.t ibn ' recon^iehdat ions , 

Project director makes pres- 
entation to Leariiind Resource 
Centers Conference (3/15/78) 

Long range fol]ow-up surv.ey 
of vocational education 
students implemented (3/18/78) 

Prepare final project materials 
for production (4/1-6/8/78) 

leproduce^project materials 
(6/5-6/23/78) 250 copies - ^ 

Mail out project brochure and 
final product order form(^6/15)Wfr)- 

ISubriiit final products toV^ 
ki,S,O.E* (6/23^-30/78) 
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. ' *GOAL-FREE EVALUATION • • 

PHASE II, RESEARCH AND DESIGN PROJECT , \ 

* 

■ ■* FRESNO^ CITY- COLLEGE 

In implementing a deyelopmental project of this magnitude, it is not unusual, 

for the'pVoject to change somewhat from the originally proposed plans due to 

* 

the influences of unforeseen events on the implementation process. This 

project was no exception. The purpose of thi5 goal-free evaluation is to 

* 

Identify those Unforeseen variables" and describe the necessary changes tRat 
were^ made in the project because of their impact on the implementation process. 

This goal-^re\ evaluation ^ists each of the prSdu^ts promised -in" the original 
proposal and di^usses the major changes made In product development and 
delivery* It should be noted that each product promised in the original 
proposal has been delivered. -In addition, certain products were developed 
\hich exceed what was promised* *^ 



This report will first describe any difficulties encountered in implementing 
Phase II of project; it will then define how adjustments were made to 
compensate for these difficulties; and final-ly, i'dentify^recommendations that ^ 
could help leliminate these diff icul^ties for future implementors of efforts similar^,^ 
tcrour Research and Design Project* 



IN^UCTIONAL- PROGRAMS 
In the original proposi 
curriculum analysis to Identify and remove problem areas for target vocational 



In the original proposal, seven instructional progr^s^wer? selecte^for 
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education disadvantaged and/or handicapped students. Sixty-two faculty members 
were invited to participate in the analysis of these seven programs*. As it 
*turneti out, however, substantially fewer than anticipated fSglilty members actually 
participated in the project. * 



The first phase of faculty invtJlvement- included training in the use of a 
systematic approach to the an^flysis of instructi.onal programs. 6'nly tfiirty-one 
faculty members completed this training. Several factors iflterv4rt€Ld to'produce 
lower than expected faculty particTpat jon* Besides the usual problems of 
faculty teaching loads, .other college-related coimnitmeFits, ,and reluctance to 
innovate etc. a new law in California influenced this, project. Collective 
bargaining'in California colleges becanie' a reality at the, beginning of the 
project,--^5Eny faculty mend>ers who were originally committed to the pr^flject 
felt that with the advent^of collective .bargaining, voluntary participation 
would be counter-productive to the^ best interests of faculty members come 

-gairiing time. The old'rules governing collegial relationships no longer^ 
applied, and the new rules were not yet developed and agreed upon* A wait-and- 
v^see attitude prevailed* Therefore, to participate in a project which was' 
/essentially voluntary was seen as^ untimely and unwise, given the political climate 
of uncertainty. ^ 

Virtually ^^11 of the f aculty'members from two of the originally proposed seven 
^programs decided not to participate in the project. Because of this, it was 
necessary to reduce the number of occupational areas to be analyzed by the 
project to five programs which still had sufficient faculjty involvement to 
proceed! The funding agency was notified of this change and approval 'was secured* 
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During the secofid quarter of the project, six of tha[31 refflain^ng facu 
meiDoers participating 1n the project dropped out— Rflmarlly because of 
the magnitude of work involved* an unwillingness to work as required, -'Cil^sbeljef 
that their efforts would result in any change taking place, or other p^rs^nal 
reasons. Five j^w'Ta^ulty members were rectultei/, however, bringing l|he number 
of instructors back to thirty* Later, nine o/. these thirty dropped bit,} and a 
stable twenty-one instructors continued with tTie project until compleiiofli* 



Because the project had^to be reduced from seven to*tive programs 



, and 1 



r structor 



involvement diminished from 62 to 21 actual working participants, major readjust- 
ments -were necessary. More consultant time was necessary to mBRe up for Ahe lack 
of instructor participation* Once the reorganizations were completed, and new 
sche^dules fqr production developed, instructional prdgram development proceeded 
on schedule,* with one fexceptlon* The Office Occupation Program started about 
three, months^ behind all Qther groups* This was because all but one of the original 
committee members from that div^ision had dropped out* New faculty par'ticipants, ' 
therefore,: had to be recruited to replace*thbse who had xlropped out- This 
revitalising of the Offite Occupations Conmittee was accomplished, but at the 
* price of approx1matel^-90 working da^ys* , • \ - j 



Another problem surfaced once the committed and involve^d faculty members began 



working* -^tfriginally, each Instructional team was to ha\(e been made'up of eight or 
^nine menders, the majority of whom were to have been, subject matter |experts in ^ 
the area being assess^ed- With the tremendous^^di^ — rsteTihat had occurred, 

each team was left with from three tif'^ive members; and not a,ll of these were 

- 

subject matter experts^in the areas they would be assessing- This meant that 



committee members had a much larger amount of work to accomplish individually* 
It also meant that a great number of committee members did not have the' subject 
matter expertise required to quickly analyze a given vocational area and pin 
point the elements of mastery that historically produced problems for the students 
This Significarftly slowed the^'pace at WKich the committees were able to complete 
their required tasks* ^ncreased support from the corvsultants was used to 
partially comper^sate fo|r this problem, but the effect of the loss of^expert 
faculty members in the /committees was still evident. In addition to increased 
cqnsultant involvement; work schedules and the scope <»f work to be completed by 
each working canmittee^ had to be revised again* * * * ^ 



It was discovered that tfie first semester^of each of the five programs embodied' 
* * 

thejargest obstacle to continuing student success* This allowed each committee 
to focus itsl attention on thoirqughly asses^sing their first semesters and solving 
the problems* identified there. It was the unanimous opinion of all committees ^ 
that if the problems inherent ifi the first semesters of ^heir programs cou)d.,be ^ 
solved, the student would fcfe over half way home* 8y the end of Phasft II, all- 
courses in all target programs were assessed to 'identify required .mastery, the 
first semester was assesS;ed to identify problem areas, and solutions to thoke 
* problems vJere recommended*' ^ ! ^ 

In addition to the Instructional products that were promised in the proposar, 
programs and services were also promised that would be responsive to affectivfe 
problem areas that contribute to student failure. These affective problem 
*areas were identified by the original needs Assessment and from an aoalysis.by ^ 
the five committees of the affective and socio-cultural factors that contribute 
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to student failure. The Instructors were able to identify problem areas which 
should be addressed; however^ ^tf^ey rejboifinSoded that psychologists, counselors 
and people who had sharped a slmi Ur,-*socip-cultUral experience be used to develop 
specific programs ancJ services to beVresponsive to the^e problem areas. 

'After considering, this recoitm^ndjationoth^, decision was made to create a 
sdparate group to work with, the faculty teams to s^lve the problems , in "the affective 
and socio-cu-ltural domains. K * , 

' : ^ ' - ■ ^ 

A jgy;*oup was formed including select faculty members who had been working;with 
various curriculunucomnfit^ees, faculty from the college psychology department, 
counselors, and a project cfinsultant'with psychological training and background. 
Because the faculty rnembers from the psyc^ol^gy department chose, eventually, 
not' to^p^tidipate; and because of availability problems on the part of the ^ 
consultant, this tnitial group became inactive. 

% ' ^ . 

Dealing with theiproblems from the affective and^ socio-cultural domairrs was 

*' ' ► * 

clearly shown to be so high a priority, however, that a second committee lead 

by a different consultant was established. This conmiitee. began its'* work 

] 

relatively late iih the project. It was made up of educators, counselors and 
^commun^ty members from^ the Native American, Black, Chicano and WIvlffe' communities* * 
Taking specifications^erived from the need assessment, the instructional teams, 
and their own persortal experience; this committee developed a student support 
system 'which they came to call the E)ctended Family. This Extended Family addressed 
,all affective are^s identified for attention and a number that neither the need 
assessment nor^the cormiittee work had identified. 



In addition to the five instructional teams and the affective outcomes coiTHnittee^ 
college administrators were alsoMnvolved in the project" The project called 
for developing 1) vocational education instructional -programs and services for 
target disadvantaged students and 2} the appropriate coordination and management 
Of these services. College afdmiDist^ators were responsible for these coordination 
and management plans. Seventeen admiDistr|tors were trained in the, application of , 
systematic planning management ar)d evaluation techniques for program coordination 
and implementation. Administrator teams were established to work on various 
components. The chief problepi encountered here was the maintenance of njomentum* 
As in most community colleges^ the time demands on admlnistrators'to maintain 
the' everyday operation, of the college were unrelenting. It was difficuft for 
many 'administrators to free themselves to work on tt^ project. For these and 
other reasons^ most administratons ceased any active Involveijient in the project. 
To oNtercome this lack 'of involvenenti the-^oject director and tl^ community 
college district contracted wfTlK^o of the project consultants to develop a 
district-wide planning process f<lwr vocatlpnal education that would satisfy 
both the requirement of the Research and Design Project and the coordination 
requirement that existed for the total district. This plan was completed- ajTfd 
adopted. The only administrati,ye committee tljat fol lowed through on its assignment 
was the commi tteeij^esponsible f(^ iJeveloping a lohg-rangeUtnjdeh{ follow-Up * 
system. The^t completed their work and in March^ 1978; 2^370 follow-up questionnaires 
,were mailed out^o survey students who had left the college and assess the degree to 
which the college prepared th^ for their professions* The results of this follow- 
up will be used to reassess the programs and services offered at the college and . 
to Identify possible ar^s needing revision, 
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COMPUTER SYSTEMS 



The project promised to deliver three computer proglriins for identifying and 
tracking vocational education students, prpgranis and services". These included: 
1) a student identif icatian system, 2) a student follow-up system and 3) a 
program/fiscal audit system. The/three computer systems initially pronrised ,in 
our proposal were adapted from some developed* by several other research projects 
that had been furrded in California* These models were adapted to,.meet the^ , 
specific requirements of this project* These systertis have been delivered in 
this project as agreed* 



J 




In addition to these programs^ eLJfowthlitas--a6qiiired which can be used to determine 
the level of reading difficulty for instr*uc^ional fftaterials presently used in 
the five target vocational education programs* This is STA(V{Simp1e Test Approach 
for Readability) developed by General Motors Corporation. . ^ 



The project director w^as primarily responsible for ^he development of these 



products 



* It was initia^y i 



y intended that hg be assisted by the college's comput 



center and con^i^Jiing personn&K In the" completion of this product, one major 
prob^lem occurred. Those college personnel with expertise in computer systems 
Who had initially agreed to participate in the dev^lppnfpnt *cjf ^these p^o^r^^s^ 
were invariably involved in other college-related work which kept them from, 

* 

participating as promised*^ Given this lack of support onjcampus, the decision 
was made to make more extensive use of an outside consultant. With the primary 
responsibility for adaptation/development of the three computer systems now 
residing with tHfe project director and the outside consultant, local college 
personnel; were used as' a supplementary force* - 



f 



. . - • . - ^, ^ , 

' 'dissemination products . * : • . 

T^ere Were six dissemlnatfon products .promised and ttTey*have^ been delivered 
as agreed— with one revision, 'the project chronicle and suftmary^ Deli^fered as 
promised are the following: 1) brochtires<,desc^ibing-the^projfect\ 2) a multi- 
media presentation describing both-Pljases I and *II of this project, 3) conference^ 
presentations describing the current Phase II, and 4) joornal atiticleS^ The 
remaining two products, a chronicle and summary of ftiasg ITy were combined into 
one product for reasons fttrat will be di$cussed belowu . "^'^ * / ^ 

' Brochure: : ; 

As with other portions of the ^^esearch ""and Design Project, there were "difficulties 
encountered in combining the work necessary to produce the required brochure with ♦ 
the existing workload of the Public Information" Division of tfie college* An 
off-c^pus advertising, firm was contracted with^ theijefore, td develop the 
brochure. Thjs brochure^ came off the'press during tfie last quarter of 1977. 
Jf will have been tnailed^to ever/' commuaKy 'college in the nation liy the end ^ * 
^ ^ of the-project* , * ;^ ^ [ \ ^ * ' , 

^ Multi-Media Presentation^ ^ ' s ^ . A ^ " 

No significant problems-were erttountered in producing the multi-media presentation, 
^ts production y^as handled by the^s^rfie advertis^ing firni £hat- produced the brochure* 

: - quarter of 1977. The or>ly problem which was ehcoufitered^was th^t betau$e of / 
' 'their limited experience in edyca'tion, the advertising company had trouble wrltijig 
' ' *an acceptable script* This was overcome by hir/rnKa new {script:wriier who was 
more familiar with instructional ^system desigp^techf^ques and could communicate 
these techniques in tferms ^that-a noneducator coulcJjAdVstand/ The writer 



delivered a script which met the giverf speciJitf^tSop^ ^nd clearly, communicated the 




if t ' ' 

\ vtotk completed in Phases I and II of our project* 
Conference Pres^tatiws: - ^ 

r Seven conference presentations were made at local > State> and out*of-state 
levels* Jhe audit report for this project lists these. presentations. No' ' 
significant problems were encountered; generally* the presentations were well 
received. ^ , * 
Journal Article: y * 

During the second quarter of 1977> / journal article was written to be used as 

' * K 

a conference paper. By the end of this project* a revised and updated version 
^f this paper will be submitted to appropriate joumalSi. No significant problems 
were encountered in this process/ ^ ^ 

x£ht:onicle; Summary of Phase II: 
Orig.inally> the Chronicle and Summary of Phase II werer'to have been separate 
documents\ The Chronicle was to log the events which^pccurred during the life 
of the project and the Summary was to condense the Chrontcle into significant 
milestones* However* after; writing this goal-free evaluation* and first drafts 
of both the CtTroni/:le and Summary* it became apparent that there was a great 
deal of* overlap among the three products^ Thus* the decision was made to 
r*educe this overlap by, combining the Chronicle an^Sumnj^ary of Phase II into one 

^ document, ^The or^igdaaj purposes are still served— there Is only a difference in 
packaging, I * 



AFFiRMATIVE ACTION AND SEX FAIRNESS ?t^ANS 

In order tq deliver the Affirmative Action and^ex Fairness Plans* a special ten- 

. f , . . 

person- donwittee was established. Counted among its members wer^ the college 

president* project director* affirmative action officeV** women's center director* 



^ ] 



select faculty members, coiririuinfy^menibers and administrators. This committee 

developed the techniques andjcriteria for determining the college's compliance 

with affirmative action^ an)i sex fairness legislation* They then applie^d thes^e^ 

- / % ^ 

criteria and techniques to the college and documented the degree of its compliances. 

t ■ ■ ■ 

During this process, an interesting discovery was made by the project director* 
This discovery was that an Institution could comply with legislation in thesfe 
areas while, at the same time, not achieving the objectives of the^ legislation. 
This-was true because the legislation primarily focused on completing assessment 
procedures— not producing actual change or innovation based upon that assessment* 
The project director and one of the consultants developed,* therefore, tWo separate 

plans of action, 'fhe firs^t detailed the steps that would have to be taken to 

* ' ' t" 

bring an institution into compliance* The second^plan details the steps that 
must be taken ^o. achieve affirmative action and sex fairness objectives, Tt)e 
'two plans, inxombination, will achieve both the explicit and Implicit objectives 
♦of affirmative action and sex fairness legislation. 




RECCMENDATION FOR IMPLEMENTATION .BY OTHER INSTITUTIONS — ' 

f * 

The project achieved all of Us objectives and did so wi^n the performance 
requirements established. , That is not to sey, however, .that things would not 
be changed Mf It was to be done over again/* The following recommendations are 
presented as additions to the existing project cjesign* They are ^intended to 
assist future implementors to more effect1v,ely and efficiently achieve similar 
objectives on their cajifpuses. They are not presented 'In a psirticular t^me 
sequence or priority'ranking- All 
Implement a project similar to oui 



sequence or priority ranking- All should be consider^ed before attempting to 
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The level of^commi^nient possessed by all involved people will do more to 
determine the success or failure of your effort than ahy othei; single factor 
This includes, commitment to both the value of the pro'ject itself and to the 
accoiripHshinent of the project's o^ctive* It is this commltinent that 
translates 1nta the hard work aod sacrifice*needed t</su£)2^ssf ully complete 




such a large undertaking* The securing of this commltinent must occur before 



r 

an institution makes itself accountable for the achievement of its project's 
objectives* ^ > 

* 

To help secure this comnitment^ the following recoimiendations are made: 

a. Secure support and approval from the highest levels possil^le and ^ 
from all key personnel , below that'l^veK 

b. Secure active and visible support from the people Identified in* **a,*"* 
c* ^Be certai^f that all involved people are thorojjghly. In-serviced on the 

magnitude^ complexity^ duration^ and individual accountability required 

' < * y 

of the effort* ^Tou are much better off with a ^mailer ^roup of people 
who are aware of the realities of what must be ^one than you are wi^^ 
a large group that progressively gets smaller and smaller, as the } 
magnitude of the work unfolds^ ^nd the semesters cojne and go* ' ¥ 

d. Present the objectives of the project to*the total institution and * 
request their assessment of the relevance, of what i^L-being proposed* 
Ask foV their revisions, and -the rationale for any proposed changes. 

e. Communicate the otuectives of the project to every facet of the 

■ « + 

institution and Invite their participation^ ,Once wdrk begins*^ be sure 
to periodically check back w1t() all facets of the Institution, and share 
the progress to date* 



f. Because of involvement in institutional projects, whith Resulted in no': 
' change* many participants were very pessimistic about^eir investment 
of time and energy resulting in anything* There was a continuous 
require(i!ent to reassure participants that the institution was committed 
to implementing the recommendation thgy derived. We recommend that 
^ s the highest levels of administratioa openly commit to supporting the 

implementat'fon of the committee's recominendation* If you cannot provide ^ 
or secure this commitment, we recommend that you not even begin the effort. 
For pfiilf^le to invest as njjich effort as ^is required to complete the objectives 
of this project ^nd 'then have 1t put on a shelf or in a file would , 



seriously jeopardize their ever becoming involved* ^n an innovative 



program again. 



g. Completing such a project requires' a tremendous amount of work* W 



J^n 



this work is combined with the everyday responsibilities of a faculty 
' mfember or'administrator, a person can very quicl^y become overloaded* 
Anything that jtan be done to lessen the everyday load *of participants. 
. should be done, ^ " * / . 

h* An^th.ing that can be done to dignify tWe -efforts of alt involved peop>? ' ^ 

should be^done. This inclcKies both ,on-cafTipus ^-Snd off-campus dignific^ion, ^ 
In addition, every effort should be^made Jto build^ i com|^a(iery and^ collaborative,' 
, spirit between *al1 involved people* , ■ , - 



Jncluded in this^dignif ication is as high*a rate of pay'for project work as 
possible. This element of pay serves a double^purpo^e:* First, it rewan^s 
the efforts of participants. Second, it allows the project to-establish 
strict levels of accountability for the' completion of required^^rk. ■ . 
^ - . ' -30- ■ . ■ ' ■ 



this project bfegan jwith an intensive. 7-d^^y training seminar\in criterion, 

referenced curriculum design* These days were spread out over a 4-tnonth 

perio^J* The participants worked in their curricular areas but not specifically 

on developing the pr6ducts required for the project*- This caused some 

frustration on the part of participants wlfQ^were eager to begin'dealing with 

the heart of the project* \ _ ^ 

* 

*■ -* ' 

^We recommend that a change in the format of training take place* We are 

' - / 

not recommending a* change in the content of training* We are also not 
minimizing the absolute need for giving all participants 'in-service training 
in the skills of' criteria referenced curriculum cfesign. What we are* recoEjuriendin 
IS that training, take place on a continuing ^'ne^d-to*know^' basis as each* 
group proceeds'* through ^the completion of required products* this requires 

* y 

increased and long*tenn*involvement by dutsiiJe consultants but it would 
allow partioipanti to iinnedi^tely begin) working with t h^ actual problems 
focused on by the, project* This model of training was utilized^th the 
Office Occupations ,Coimittee (fufi to their late entry into the project, ^^^^ 
proved very successful. The quality of?**the "products they produced was 
excellent and they wer^^ able to make up the three months head start enjoyed 
by t^he, other groups* * ^ ^ , 



\ • 
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Access to administrators presented p significant challenge. We feel that a 
critical consideration is WHEN to involve them** The critical functions 
that they perform should be clearly communicated to them and their commitment 
to perform the required work secured at the very beginning of the project* 
They^should also be continually informed of the pVogress of work* Because 



1 



their primary n»le is to determine the best ways of implementing the 
(Ranges -tbat cor»e out of the pfojecty their involvefnent shobTd^occur after 
^ all^other groupi have completed their work. In thi^w,^, they become 
actively involved only when absolutely required and to accoriq)lish verj ' 
specific objectives. 
4) The quality of jthe clerical support provided for the working coimrittees is 
very important! We found that by tratislating all committee work intoj^ 
^ "finished," tvpeS format as it was completed, rather than waiting to do it 

all at once, was a very effective model. It c6ns|antly' gave committee 

/ ^ * ' / - 

members clean drafts to work from. These were revised many times bOtrhaving 

the work in ^his format allowed all parti ci plants Jjo have compile up-to*d^te. 

versions of/ the committee work". It further fre™ al V committe^J^contiriually 

progress wjith and refine their work,* rather thap wasting time and energy 

rehashing/prior steps because all members's materials weren'^ current. 



The pei/son(s.) providing this clerical support should be highly skilled and 

K / * 

^eyoM ttre clerk typist level. He or she stioulif match the qualifications 
def/ned^n the job description attached to the Extended Family portion of 
^ th4 Cpunseling and Gy|.d,ance section of ^'the project. This person will also 
(rove to be an invaluable aid to the project director. * 



strati vesJey< 



The project director must be at a high enough acfcnirvistrativSsJevel in the 
institution to make the decisions, solve the problems^ ^and bring out the 
Qhanges necessary to get tlfie^'ob done. ^ or she^^must be the most convnitted 
person of all involved to achieve the project's objectives; artd hafve the 
ti|me available to keep the project on track, on^ schedule and within budget* 

.. - -32- ■■■ • . - 



6) Budget Formal - 'ft is recommended that the budget' format be^ developed 
according to the accounting system of the fiscal agent' For example, if 
the CpTLege District is going to be that agent, then the budget should be 
organized according to the object code format used by the District's 
Accounting Office. This would not onTy expedite verification of appropriations 
. encumbrances and expenditures originated by the Project Director's Office and 
processed by the. District's Accounting Office, but it would aid in quickly 
identifying any discrepancies between the two office?* record keeping. 



7) Typewriting Equipment - If the Project will require voluminous quantities /6f 
typing as did the Research and Design Project, it is mandatory Ithat only 
* the best typewriting equipment be available for the Project Secretary* Too 
many hours of delay and frustration cao be spent on unreliable equipment* 
Highly recofmjended Is the IBM Correcting Selectric II {wide carriage) with 
dual pitch and the capacity for one» one and one-half, and two line vertical 
spacing. ' , ' " ^ 
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TOHAftDS EDUCATIONAL l?ESPOHSIVENESS TO AciETY^S 
NEEDS: A TEfilATIVE MODEL / 
ACHI£VIH0 THE I[(DEPE»DE»T SURVIVAL POINT 



Roger A. Kaufman^^ Robert I. Corrlgan and Dottattf Johnsont 
( This article was published In 196a) 

A utility mo(fe1 based upon three possible referents for defining 
educational needs is Presented/ TTiis model postulates that an individual's 
•value" to his society be determined by his position on a consumption* ^ 
production continuum.. It is suggested that these dimensions and criteria- 
mi^t be useful to educational planners and designers. 



IHTHODUCTION 



Systematic approaches to identifying and resolving educational Problems are coming 
more to the attention of educators. Contributions of many in this area (1* 2t 5^ 7^ 
10), have indicated the requirement to systematically set objectives^ and proceed 
to solve educational problents with a measurable and valid referent/ A System Approach 
to educational Problem solving would require the setting of valid objectives^ and per* 
formance requirements which o|p serve as criteria for the ^identff ication and* creation 
of valid programs of change. 7 ' 

It is fairly simple to identify objectives which while being quite measurable 
and precise^ are at best trivial-, and at worsts wrong and misleading. The question 

* of validity in objectives is quite central and tritical to the design of valid behavior 
change programs. The use of incorrect or invalid objectives^ no matter how precise^ 
might well be worse than having ho measurable objectives at alK The question of 
validity of o^bjectives, then^ ishould'not lead to the renouncing of performance objec* 
tives for educational design, but rather , to the attention to the dat^ and process by 
which objectives m^ be identified. ' * ' 

Frequently curricula found in schools^ even objectives framed in performance 
ten^s; ^indicate that content alone h2S dictated the goal of education or a segment 
of the curriculum. Other examinations of educational content often reveal an emphasis 
on the individualization of instruction^-^perhaps a solution in search'of a problem. 
Can one declde^which is more important as the basis and genesis of curficulum^*content 
or thfe individual? 'terdly. . - * 

Fing^O) ha# identified the^'need for setting objectives in humanistic terras 
for education while dTSCCftsi*i?g the role of educational technology thus; "Our .problem 
becomes^one^ not so much how to live with it (instructional technology) on some kind 
of featherbedding basis^ btjt how to control it so* that the proper objectives of ed* 
ucation may be served and the human beings remain central ii\,the process." 

' ;.Hanna offers SOTie further iiisights which may well be useful in revealing the 
rol^ and responsibt<il1ty of education ir^ tfie area of curriculum design^ and peHiaps'^ 
* for determining the overall (or Mission) objective for education, Hanna (4) suggests 
Z' that lihe three foci for curriculum are: 

/ 1* Subject mattsr to be taught ^ ■ ^ 

2. The child to^bereducated^ ' ^* 

3. The society tSa be served 

• According to this fonmjtation we need not^^ven must not^ choose the subject-matter 
content as the sole referent for educatiorr» nor would we-choose the learner as the 
only referent for education* but rather mst obtain valid objectives for education 

.^rofli the above three elements in Integrated concert,^ 

. It would seem that the "secret'' of being respomtln^o societal needs^ and thus 
the student needs* would be for educators* curricul% designers and planners to, design 
programs of valid change Sy pro(feeding from "What.is'the lature of the Society to be 
served" to "Mhat' is the nature of the student to be taught"%nd then to **What Is the 
nature of the knowledge to be taught.'* To begin with either referent fl| and/or , 
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referent (l) Is to take ft for granted that referent (3) has been ^answ^red and that 
referent (1) and referent (2) are ya110 "glvens"* This Is a questionable assumption^ 
and It is contenj^d that cducatlnn^ If It is to meet its cbarteTi must not tske '*ifhat 
is the neture of the society to be served?* as automatically satisfied just by fotusing 
on the learner or on the subject matter content* ■ 

T^jis is not to deny the importance of the nature of content to bf^toufljLb- or jthe 
Importance of tHe characteristics of the learner to be taught— if t^e are ToorlngJ ^ 
about learnin^^ these are crucial and critical variables to which instruction must 
be responsive through valid aAO functional system desigp. 

What is intended in this paper is to re-^eniphasize the ro!e and i4qutrements for 
making the content of learning oriented towards the skills and knowledges that wi;ll 
be required for (1) survival and (2) contribution in the real vmrld that; faces the 
learner when he departs from educational agencies. Valid educational planning and 
deve^opfnent should be predicated upon Kanna*s three referents in the following tnod* 
ification and order of attention; * ' 

^ . - . 

U What is t^e nature of the society to be served (and in which the le^lrner 
must live)? M 
2* What is the nature of the learner to be taught? 

3* What is the thture of the knowledge to be, taught? ^ ' 

A diagramnatic representation of the interrelationship between these three var* 
tables is shown in Fig. 1. 



Towards Educational Responsiveness to Society's Needs: A Tentative Model 




FIG, 1* diagrammatic representation of the relationship between the three critical 
referents of curriculum design in education. 

Any educational endeavor shOMtd be related to ass^sable goals; ideally clearly 
stated performance requirements. This basic strategy Is found in fomali^a^ions of 
System Approaches and to Sub*system Products such as prograitn^d Instruction, team . 
teaching^ audio-visual aids and the like. In educational system tfesign one must first 
define the student .performance that Is to result, then design to achieve that goal as 
£pec1f1e\j* In a system approach^ the c|ear delineation of 9oals..{or objectives, ex* 
pressed as performance requirementsUis required. The educational Practitioner must 
determine his starling referent, '^''ts this referent te\be ^h^ learner to be taught^ the 
knowledge to be taught or. the society in which the irmivlrlual must serve not only to 
the benefit of society but to his own satisfaction 5nd survival? . - ^ 

An assuifiptlon ot thif paper is that by i;ar the most important .goal of public 
edocation is to <)1*'e citizens the*rfiquisite skills and knowledges to survive and 

i 



contribute in the operational or real world, U is further assumed that public' ed- 
ucation is for all the students wh(^ are legally able to enroll. Once these assump- 
tions are accepted, then it becomes necessary to set educatiohal objectives from a v 
referent which begins with ^'Mhat is the, nature of the society/to be served?" It has - 
been here indicated that to m&et valid and functional educational objectives, schools 
must teach successfully the^skills and knowledges required to survive and contribute. 
However, before one can begin this design task, it is required that operational defi- 
nitions for the terms "survive" and '^contribute" be established. The objective of the 
balance of this paper, then, is to derive satisfactory objectives for society's intent 
relative to education^} achievements. 

Is is not without a degree of humility that such an undertaking is approached. 
It is intended that others will view this offering Jn a systeij sense with the real- 
ization that it is but a first attempt to define a generic educational objective, *and 
that others seeing*Potential in this forimilation will modify and improve this initial 
effort I * , ^ ^ 



People enter our world and our ctiUtire {the United States) in an extremely depend- 
ent state— as neonates.. 'They are completely dependent upon others for their sustenance 
and survival- As we are able, to teach the new society member skills, knowledges*, val- 
ues and attitudes, he hopefully progresses along an existence continuum. This contin- 
uum extends from complete dependence to contribution. Let us examine this hypothetical 
continuum* identify^ the major milestones on^lt, and attempt to define operationally 
the criteria, for each of these "bench marks," , 

figure 2 presents a tnodel which contains a continuum that might be called '^Utility^ 
Rfeview of this figure reveals that at one end of this continuum is "Dependent Survival* 
the mid-point is "Independent Survival/ and anything upward from the center point is 
defined as ''Ointribution,'* 
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FIG- 2. A proposed continuum of individual utility in 
otir society. ? 



' '■Dependent' Survivor Is defined openatlonapy as that ^hich occurs ^en an, organism 
consumes (C) ftore than It produces (P)- ' 

Dependent Survival ; P 



This state of affafrsf would Include the newborn babe, the child tn schools, the person 
On relief or welfare, the ahtl-^social Individual that breaks the law by such actions 
as converslbn* ^levery, fraucL etc» in ^his realm* individuals ^i^lll v^y to :he 
Extent In which, consumption t^greater th^n their production, with perhaps a baby 
being the extf&pe of th1« '^"Dependent Survival*** * ^ 

"Independent Survival" M defined operationally as the middle point on this 
continuum, and represents that finely iralanaed point wher^ an Individual produces 
exactly In $Qual amounts to that v«h1ch he consumes. 0 



Independent Survival: C"*P 



^Thls perhaps 1$ characterized by the marginal citizen In obr society who holds his 
ot^**, but does not provide anything over and above thdt which he consumes; A hypoth* 
etical example might be a farmer living on a piece of land and who grows exactly what 
his family needs to eat, and just enough extra to provide consumables to sustain life. 

■*Contr1biit1on" Is the remainder of the continuum* .and It Is defined operationally 
by thg actions of an Individual who consumes less than he produces. 



» Contribution; C<P ^ 

Regularly employed adults nearly all fall Into this category. 

Given thdt this' continuum and Its milestones do operationally describe degrees 
and states of "existence," then it would seem that a reasoni^ble objective for our 
society would be to have a1T numbers reach at least the "Iridependent Sun/lval"^ level 
of existence and as far beyond as possible. The more a citizen contributes over 
that wjilch he consumes tire "better*' citizen he might be considered In terms of cul^ . 
tural growth and s^vlvaU but the Intent Is merely to define a "zone" which defines 
and descrjbes "contribution."* * * . 

Thus there IS'provifJed a criterion for stating an operational definition for ^ 
(a) "contribution'*, (b) several levels or degrees of "survival", and (c) the **f1rst 
blush" of an objective for society a^d hence, by derivation, education. Education 
can establish tanglbfe operational criteria for answering the first Question, '*What 
Is the nature^f and the society to be served in^Whlch the individual must live?" A 
tentative answer frm this brief analysis might be I'to' brirt^ each Individual ^t 1ea^t , 
to the level of* 'Independent Survival' and. If possible, as far beyond as his capa* 
bllitles penult given tne resources available for educating him, at the point of exit 
from agencies of .education, and for earlier If possible". ' 

There is stiK at least one more problem to be resolved before this tentative 
model may be employed: nat^ly, the determination of the '^measuring stick" for eval* 
uating consurnptlon ond production. There seems to be one in, our culture, but unfor-* 
tunately it sounds much tnore crass than it really 1s*-the dollar^ Ue can, and even ' 
do, attach {for .better or worse) dollar values to most things In our society. One 
may determine cost of welfare programs, cost for buying concert^tickets, costs for 
printing poetry, cost for buying Rembrandt masterpieces. At so^'me time or another a 
"pritfe tag'' is placed on nearly everything^ and a basic assumption of our democratic 
capitalistic system is that the tok^ for exchange for gooris and services is money. 
With a money ''yardstick** we can measure consumption and production* It should be 



*Whntf this formulation make^no attemot to defif:^ degrees within the "Contribu- 
tion Zone**, fuUire development of this tentative model should include such a derivation 
of scale propertlesr Several possibilities exi^t. One might be to have Judges "Q" 
sort mious occupation families or representative occupations relative to degree of- 
"contrlbutlon" and ^^se the resulting pooled Judgements as'fcale points. Another pos-^ 
s1b4Uty .s,uggested by David Cainoben, Chico, California PAfiE'Xenter, is to use occupa-* 
tlonal families or occupational categories relating to relative amounts of Income 
production or functions in society as criterion points along the ''Cpritributlon Zone" 
axis^ . ^ . ' 
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emphasized that the relationship of "contribution*' and money 1$ not^neces^arily^ a 
direct One, but a functional relationship Where there 1$ correlation (statistical) 
between tfto variables without a necessary Inference concerning causation* 

Thh proposed model may be conceived as a combined behavforaVeconomlc model 
which could represent one of an array.of possible educational objective models. 
Thus conceived^ this present model could represent one of many criteria models to 
.be Invoked ir\ setting valid educational objectives. If» in fact, a number of such 
models do exist, use of rm^re than one wouTd^reiJuIre selection and'welghting of the 
crlterta^that they suggest. 

It also might be noted that the "zero point" of Independent survival as an edt^* 
national 90al or objective Is Rof absolute but cou1d.be shifted upon the hqr^zontal 
axU as socle^ re<iulres. Thus, If economic considerations Indicate that .production 
(or contribution] Is becomfng a surplus or otlierwlse uhdesir^le, then the societal 
objective could be shifted ffom ''Production rr^ Consumption or b^etter" dot^fw^rd to 
soiRe point within the "Dependent Survival"* zone. The midpoint Is always the saine^ 
but the objective data» e.g. standard score of the meridian, changes depending on 
the society. In jihls case society (changed perhaps by technological processes) changes 
the operational skIUs which determine an Individual's placement to the right or left 
of th^ midpoint. The mId-pOint Is a function of a social demand, not a characteristic 
irrtierent In the Indlyldual. 

It also should be noted that reference to ''the society to be served** does not 
preclude requlrenents'to^hange society and Its rules and/or expectations, One would 
suggest that a basic feature of a denx^cratlc society and thus a requirement Is to 
bring the demands of society Into, line with the needs and requirements of Us citizens 
rather than the other way around. Tbe constant analysis of society and Its "rules" 
should even Increase the probability of Identifying and impleinentlng required social' 
change. 

This proposed tentative tnod^l merely attempts to provide a too] for summarizing * 
the ecojflTmfc Impact of the sum total of Individuals upon our society expressed In 
operationally defined behavior/economic criteria. Further^ It should be noted that . 
with tills models an Individual could be "contributing'* or producing while being In 
the "Dependent turvlvaT' zone. Placement In one or the other zone Is based upon the 
net relationship between consumption and production not on the fact of either conplete 
consufltptlon or complete production, [t Is additionally possible that during a life- 
time, a single Individual could shift between zones ^veral times (such as on and off 
unemployment compensation). ' 



This paper has proposed that In. education an^^ducatloftal planning thai educators, 
In order to produce valid programs of change, ntust concern themselves 1n order^ with 
(1) the-nature of and society to be served In which the indlvidualjujst live, (2) the 
nature of the learner to be'taught^ and (3) the natiJre of the knomedge to be taught. 
It has been hypothesized that the development of educational progr\ms must not "loOC** 
into one of the levels without considering the requirements of allpf the stated op- 
erational dimensions. A System Approach to educational problem sowing should stai*t 
vUh a delineation of requirements placed by society upon menzbers o\ society^ and thus 
upon education's role in producing citizens who will at' least producVas much ^s they 
^ cons^. A nwdel is offered for aiding the educational planner and "oWgner' in det;er-. 
mining wher^an Individual is at any given moment in time on a^contlnuum of 'yxistence. 
It supplfes a Crude metric device for determining dii^crepancles between "whatsis" and 
%ibat is re^iulred" (a need)j and therefore may serve as a starting referent for de- 
riving valid objectives for educational curriculum. 
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